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TEXTUAL  NOTES  ON  THE  BEOWULF. 

168f.  no  he  pone  gifstol  gretan  moste,  /  mapftum  for  Metode, 
ne  his  myne  wisse.  I  am  persuaded  that  Korner  (Engl.  St.  II, 
249),  Grein  (see  Wiilker’s  note),  ten  Brink  ( Beowulf ,  pp.  18- 
20),  and,  more  recently,  0.  F.  Emerson  (PM.  M.  L.  Ass. 
XXI,  863,  870,  n.)  followed  the  proper  course  in  identifying 
the  gifstol  with  the  divine  throne  of  grace  and  in  regarding  the 
two  clauses  as  practically  parallel  in  their  general  meaning. 
But  certain  points  are  still  in  need  of  elucidation.  What  is  for 
Metode?  And  what  meaning  should  be  assigned  to  ne  his  myne 
ivisse  ? 

for  Metode  may  be  explained  in  conformity  with  the  phrases 
for  Gode,  for  worolde  (B.-T.,  s.v.  weorold ;  Belden,  p.  64; 
Wiilfing,  §645),  which  appear  with  semi-adverbial,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  semi-  adjectival,  function  (e.g.,  in  Cur.  P.  4.5  hwelc  witu  us 
pa  becomon  for  pisse  worulde ),  i.e., — ‘ divine’  or  ‘of  the  Cre¬ 
ator’.  Another  possibility  is  that  for  carries  the  strictly  local 
sense,  hence  for  Metode  =  ‘in  the  presence  of  the  Creator.’  The 
use  of  the  definite  article  before  gifstol  finds  a  close  parallel  in 
11.  1741f. ;  ponne  se  weard  swefeft,  /  sawele  hyrde  (cf.  Barnouw, 


p.  7). 


Regarding  the  second  clause:  ne  his  myne  wisse ,  I  suggest 
that  witan  should  be  understood  in  the  well  established  sense 
of  ‘be  conscious  of’,  ‘feel’,  ‘show’  (B.-T.,  s.v.  witan,  III),  as, 
e.g.,  in  Boeth.  102.7:  ne  nan  neat  nyste  ncenneandan  ne  ncenne 
ege  to  oftrum,  and  furthermore  that  a  comparison  of  our  passage 
with  the  difficult  line  of  the  Wanderer:  pone  pe  in  meoduliealle 
mine  wisse  (oppe  mec  freondleasne  frefran  wolde),  27  may  re¬ 
sult  in  additional  light  for  both.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  MS.  reading  in  Wand.  27  can  easily  be  healed  by 
the  insertion  of  min,  viz.,  min  mine  (or  myne)  wisse  ‘felt  love 
for  me’,  or  ‘took  (kind)  thought  of  me’.  Apart  from  the 
acceptable  meaning,  the  metrical  improvement  and  the  possi- 


bilitj  of  explaining  at  once  the  scribal  blunder  will  be  noted. 
Applying  this  interpretation  to  Beow.  169,  we -should  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  translating  ‘nor  did  he  (God)  take  thought  of  him\ 
The  change  of  subject,  though  rather  violent,  is  matched  by  1. 
1809  (cf.  Mod.  Phil.  Ill,  460),  and  the  thought  seems  especi¬ 
ally  appropriate  to  the  situation.  As  Emerson  said  {l.  c.}  p. 
863),  “If  these  lines  [  168f . ]  were  written  of  Cain  himself  there 
could  be  no  question  that  they  were  a  natural  expression  of  the 
everlasting  nature  of  his  curse.  It  is  scarcely  less  probable  that 
they  are  here  extended  to  one  who  is  regarded  in  Beowulf  as  a 
direct  descendant  of  Cain,  and  fully  merits  the  punishment  of 
the  first  murderer.”  We  are  reminded  of  El.  1302f. :  Gode  no 
syfifian  /  offtarn  morSorhofe  in  gemynd  cumaft;  cf.  Cook’s  note 
on  Christ  1536f. ;  Muspilli  29 :  ni  ist  in  kihuctin  himiliskin 
Gote. 

If  this  view  of  11.  168f.  is  correct,  it  follows  that  not  only 
the  second  clause  (as  already  seen  by  Kock,  Angl.  XXVII, 
226),  but  the  entire  sentence  is  of  similar  import  to  the  state¬ 
ments  concerning  Grendel  in  11.  711  ( Godes  yrre  beer),  721 
( dreamum  bedceled)  ;  cf.  105:  wonsceli  wer. 

1106.  Iponne  hit  sweordes  ecg  syftftan  scolde.  Neither  the 
assumption  of  a  lacuna  nor  the  admission  of  a  more  than 
doubtful  verb  syMan  (seftftan)  can  be  called  satisfactory. 
Trautmann’s  sehtan  would  be  a  good  deal  more  acceptable  if  it 
did  not  involve  the  introduction  of  a  late  loan-word  (Bjorkman, 
Scandinavian  Loan-Words  in  Middle  English ,  p.  100).  Per¬ 
haps  the  verb  seman  ‘bring  to  an  agreement’,  ‘settle’  could  be 
proposed ;  cf .  Gnom.  Ex.  20 :  sace  sema]>,  and  the  passage 
(somewhat  different,  but  instructive),  Maid.  60:  us  sceal  ord 
and  ecg  cer  geseman.  But  still  more  plausible  appears  to  me 
seftan  ‘declare’,  ‘testify’,  ‘prove’,  then  ‘decide’,  ‘settle’.  More¬ 
over,  the  whole  line  (and  the  situation  to  which  it  refers) 
should  be  compared  with  1.  1939 :  } mt  hit  sceadenmcel  scyran 
moste  ( ewealmbealu  cy6an).  Both  seftan  and  sciran ,  though 
they  cannot  be  claimed  as  technical  terms  of  Anglo-Saxon  law 
(at  least  so  far  as  their  function  in  the  above  passages  is  con- 
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cerned),1  seem  to  point  to  the  world  of  legal  ideas  so  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  old  poetry,  especially  as  transferred  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  battle.  (Cf.  J ring  gehegan ,  meftelstede,  on  riht  gesca- 
danj  also  Ludwigslied  43 :  uuolder  uudr  errahchon  /  sinan 
uuidarsahchon.)  See  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechtsalterthumer , 
p.  858 :  “Das  abgelegte  giiltige  zeugnis  entschied  die  sache, 
ohne  dass  vom  gericht  noch  ein  urtheil  gefunden  zu  werden 
brauchte;  der  zeuge,  indem  er  die  wahrheit  sagte.  . .  .war  folg- 
lich  in  der  that  urtheilend .  . ;  p.  864:  “vor  ausspruch  des 
urtheils  durften  die  urtheilenden  erlauterung  dunkeler  puncte 
begehren .  . . .  ;  heredes  praesentes  offerieren  sich,.  es  licht  zu 
machen.” — Of  interest  is  also  the  ME.  passage  (referred  to  in 
B.-T.),  Gen.  &  Ex.  20351 :  be  wite  is  hise,  be  right  is  hire ; 
God  almigtin  be  softe  shire. 

1107f.  d6  (em.  ad)  wees  gecefned  ond  iege  gold  /  aheefen  of 
horde.  If  we  allow  ub  to  stand,  some  questions  remain  unan¬ 
swered,  viz:  Why  is  the  singular  used  instead  of  the  plural 
(cf.  aftum  benemde ,  1097)  ?  Why  should  gold  be  fetched  from 
the  hoard  (the  payment  of  wergild  being  practically  out  of  the 
question)  ?  Presumably  the  reference  is  to  precious  objects  to 
be  placed  on  the  funeral  pile  (cf.  11.  11111,  3138H,  perhaps 
31341;  cf.  3163ff. ;  36ff.),  which  points  to  ad  as  the  proper 
reading;  see  also  1.  1110:  cet  Ipcern  ade. 

As  to  the  epithet  iege,  its  form  and  meaning  are  still  quite 
obscure.  Would  it  be  too  bold  a  guess  to  explain  it  as  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  adjective  ~a>ce  found  in  the  runic  inscription  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  sword?  This  dira^  key o^evov  has  been  ingeniously 
explained  by  Hempl  as  ‘proprius’,  ‘one’s  own’  (see  Publ.  M.  L. 
Ass.  XVIII,  95ff.),  and  so  cece  gold  might,  without  much  vio¬ 
lence,  be  rendered  by  ‘aurum  domesticum’. 

117 Jf.  nean  ond  feorran  ]>u  nu  hafast.  [friftii],  or  [freo^u], 
is  metrically  objectionable  on  two  scores;  see  Rieger,  Vershunst , 
p.  29 ;  Sievers,  Beitr.  X,  248  ( [ freond ]  would  be  slightly  better)  ; 
genog  requires  a  serious  departure  from  the  MS.  and  makes 

1  On  a  technical  use  of  OE.  sciran  see  B.-T. ;  cf.  O.Fris.  slciria, 
ON.  shir  a,  skyra. 
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trivial  sense;  the  hypothesis  of  a  gap  is  an  easy  but  far  front 
satisfactory  solution;  the  interpretation  of  the  unchanged  MS. 
reading  fails  to  account  for  the  emphasis  placed  on  nu  and  ap¬ 
pears  altogether  too  forced.  It  occurs  to  me  that  lufast ,  in 
place  of  hafast ,  might  possibly  help  to  clear  up  the  passage. 
fYou  love  now  (from)  near  and  far’,  i.e.,  your  love  extends  now 
to  your  own  kin  and  to  the  Geatish  hero  whom  you  have 
‘adopted’,  cf .  11.  946ff . :  nu  ic,  Beowulf ;  \ec . . .  me  for  sunu  wylle 
/  freogan  on  fertile ;  heald  for b  tela  /  niwe  sibbe.  Only  in 
this  way,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  proper  connection  established  with 
the  following  lines  (11751):  me  man  scegde ;  ]>cet  ]>u  be  for 
sunu  wolde  /  hereri[n\c  habban. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  absolute  use  of  lufian  is  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and,  besides,  neah  ond  feor  would  seem  more 
natural  than  nean  ond  feorran.  Still  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  conceptions  of  ‘motion  from  a  place’  and  ‘direction  to  a 
place’  appear  to  be  applied  promiscuously  to  practically  identi¬ 
cal  situations  in  Beow.  1701:  feor  eal  gemon ,  El.  657:  nean 
myndgiap  (Beow.  2106:  feorran  rehte).  The  underlying  idea 
in  the  above  passage  seems  to  be  that  the  starting  point  of  the 
course  of  the  king’s  affections  was  considered  respectively  nearer 
or  more  remote. 

SlJfOf.  gen  is  eall  cet  be  /  lissa  gelong.  The  change  of  gelong 
to  gelenge ,  though  sanctioned  by  high  authority,  is  open  to  seri¬ 
ous  doubt,  since  the  functions  of  gelong  and  gelenge  are  en¬ 
tirely  distinct,  and  only  the  former  is  seen  to  fit  the  context. 
The  adjective  gelenge  (with  dative)  means  ‘belonging  to’,  ‘hav¬ 
ing  affinity  with’  (Sweet),  as  in  Beow.  2732:  (yrfeweard)  lice 
gelenge;  gelong  (commonly  with  the  preposition  cet)  means 
‘at  hand’,  ‘dependent  on’,  as  in  Beow.  1376f. :  nu  is  se  reed 
gelang  /  eft  cet  be  anum.  Numerous  examples  are  cited  in  the 
dictionaries. 

A  metrical  improvement  of  the  transmitted  text  would  be 
effected  by  reading  [minra]  lissa  gelong .2 

2299a.  Why  not  read  beaduwe  weorces  f  If  the  MS.  read- 

2Holthausen  {Liter  at  urllatt  XXI,  61)  suggested  gelong  lissa. 
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ing  {bea  :  :)  was  originally  beadu  /  weorces  (as  seems  not  un¬ 
likely),  this  may  have  been  derived,  by  haplographic  error,  from 
beaduwe  weorces .  As  regards  the  use  of  the  combination  bea- 
d{u)we  weorc  by  the  side  of  the  compound  beaduweorc,  we  find 
similarly,  alongside  of  gu6rces,  the  expression  gu6e  rces,  Beow. 
2626.  (  The  form  beaduwe  may  be  compared  with  fealuwe  2165, 
bealuwa  281,  bealewa  1946,  2082.) 

2659f.  urum  sceal  sweord  ond  helm ,  /  byrne  ond  byrduscrud 
bam  gemcene.  Of  the  various  attempts  to  throw  light  on  1. 
2660a,  Ettmuller’s  emendation  byrne  ond  beaduscrud  (so  also 
Thorpe  and  Arnold)  is  by  far  the  happiest  expedient,  the  one, 
in  particular,  which  leaves  little  doubt  about  the  genesis  of  the 
scribal  error.  (Partial  repetition  of  the  first  word  rather  than 
[according  to  Ettmiiller]  contamination  of  beadu-  and  fyrd-). 
An  additional  amelioration  would  be  the  dropping  of  ond ,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  asyndetic  combination  byrne ,  beaduscrud  (of  the 
same  type  as  wudu ,  wcelsceaftas ;  eafor,  heafodsegn ,  etc.)  Still 
the  joining  of  the  two  synonyms  by  tfand’  may  be  justified  by 
reference  to  passages  like  Beow.  2321f. :  lige . .  /  bcele  ond 
bronde ,  3163  :  beg  ond  siglu ,  1454 :  brond  ne  beadumecas;  El. 
584f. ;  dcaftes.  . .  /  ades  ond  endelifes. — Cosijn’s  insistence  on  the 
mention  of  the  shield  is  entirely  too  dogmatic. 

2857.  {ne  meahte  he  on  eor&an.,  fteah  he  u$e  wel,  /  on  ftarn 
frumgare  feorhgehealdan)  ne  bos  Wealdendes  wiht  oncyrran. 
I  suspect  that  the  mistake  is  not  in  wiht,  but  in  Wealdendes , 
which  stands  in  place  of  weorldendes:  ‘he  could  not  turn  aside 
(or,  avert)  anything  of  the  end  of  his  life  (in  this  world)’, 
i.e.,  he  could  not  avert  his  death  at  all.  Though  weoroldende  is 
nowhere  recorded  in  the  sense  attributed  to  it  in  this  instance, 
it  would  not  be  hazardous  to  infer  it  from  various  uses  of 
w{e)orold ,  e.g.,  worolde  brucan,  worold  oflcetan ;  on  ealre  eo- 
iverre  worulde,  Boeth.  44.10;  his  worulde  gedal  Beow.  3068,  cf. 
lifgedal,  841,  {ende  gebidan  /  worolde  lifes,  1386).  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  two  fairly  synonymous  clauses  followed  by  a  posi¬ 
tive  one  (which,  in  a  certain  way,  adds  an  explanation)  is 
paralleled  by  11.  154ff. 

3005.  cefter  hcelefta  hryre  hwate  Scildingas.  (Heyne,  Grein, 
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Ettmiiller,  Wiilker,  Wyatt,  Holthausen:  Scilfingas.)  We  have 
the  choice  of  the  following  explanations. 

a)  On  the  basis  of  Scildingas.  1.  Beowulf  ruled  for  some 
time  over  the  Danes.  [An  extraordinary  assumption.]  2. 
The  whole  line  is  a  thoughtless  repetition  of  1.  2052.  [A  per¬ 
formance  which  even  Mtillenhoff  hardly  dared  to  lay  at  the  door 
of  his  interpolator  B,  see  Anz.  f.  d.  A.  III.  178.] 

b)  On  basis  of  Scilfingas.  3.  Beowulf 9  for  a  certain  period 

(cf.  11.  2392tf.)  exercised  authority  over  the  Swedes,  the 
hereditary  foes  of  the  Geats.  [A  statement  that  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  in  this  context,  see  Mtillenhoff,  l.c.]  4.  “The  term  ‘Scyl¬ 

fingas’  could  be  applied  equally,  on  the  ground  of  common 
ancestry,  to  both  Swedes  and  Geats.”  (Wyatt.)  [A  desperate 
guess.]  5.  Scylfingas  is  to  be  construed  in  apposition  with  hie 
in  1.  3002.  [“Intolerably  forced”  (Wyatt.)]  6.  1.  3005  is  to  be 
placed  in  parenthesis  and  the  substantive  verb  to  be  supplied: 
‘after  the  fall  of  the  heroes  the  Scylfings  are  (or  were)  bold/ 
cf.  11.  2474f. — a  remark  called  forth  by  the  mention  of  the 
hettend,  3004.  [Very  strained.]  7.  1.  3005,  which  was  mis¬ 
placed  in  the  MS.,  should  be  inserted  after  1.  3001  (Ettmiiller, 
Holthausen).  [A  mere  possibility  which  leaves,  however,  the 
meaning  of  after  halefta  hryre  rather  doubtful;  in  fact,  Ett¬ 
muller  emends  to  halefies.]3 

Obviously,  there  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  neither 
Scyldingas  nor  Scylfingas  can  be  forced  into  a  reasonable  or 
plausible  interpretation.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  a  safer  course 
frankly  to  admit  that  the  author  (or  the  scribe)  at  this  point 
became  momentarily  confused  and  instead  of  penning,  say 
Sageatas,  blundered  into  the  (far  more  familiar)  Scildingas? 
(Two  tribal  names  are  confused  in  the  MS.  in  1.  443:  Geotena, 
for  Geata.)  after  hale  a  hryre  would  in  this  case  refer  to  the 
slaying  of  Heardred  and  (doubtless  a  number  of)  his  host,  11. 
2385ff. 

The  University  of  Minnesota.  Fr.  Klaeber. 

3Cf.  11.  2911ff. :  syftftan  under[ne ]  J  Froncum  ond  Frysum  fyll 
cyninges  /  wide  weorfteft.  See  also  iElfric’s  Life  of  Oswald  (Bright, 
Ags.  Reader,  98,  9ff.)  :  and  se  Ceadwalla  sloh  and  to  sceame  tucode  pa 
Norfihymbran  leode  after  heora  hlafordes  fylle. 
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